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A Feminine Glimpse of Miss Baylor. 


‘Come to me for the next meeting,’ said Miss Baylor to 
the members of the Olla Podrida, a literary club of cultured 
Winchester women,—and where can one find more feminine 
graces of head and heart than in this old Virginia town, 
fragrant with memories of Lord Fairfax, Washington, Daniel 
Morgan ; of Stonewall Jackson, and many another brave 
soldier, Union and Confederate, who fought for its posses- 
sion. Here strangers yearly come to enjoy the breezes 
blowing straight from the Alleghanies, the fresh yet ‘dry 
air of Frederick,’ which poor Lawrence Washington, dying 
of consumption, wrote to Lord Fairfax he longed to breathe. 
They find comfort in the thick-walled, roomy old houses, 
and health in the pure water from the inexhaustible moun- 
tain spring—Winchester’s only reservoir and Lord Fair- 
fax’s last best gift. 

In this valley, embraced by Blue Ridge and Alleghanies, 
lives Frances Courtenay Baylor; and two miles westward of 
the town, over the road which she has so picturesquely de- 
scribed in her latest novel, we gayly drove to Elmwood, her 
home. It was a September morning, cool enough to stir 
the blood of our stout mountain horses and make us draw 
more closely plaid and ulster as the wind careered through 
the Gap—that gap in the hills leading to the ‘settlement 
behind the Blue Ridge,’ from which come, heavy and cum- 
bersome, the four-horse wagon of the mountaineer loaded 
with wood, the carryall of some fatmer’s wife, bent upon 
putting her last butter money into a new calico gown, and the 
long red stage from Rock Enon or Capon Springs, bearing 
summer guests frightened homeward by last night’s frost. 

‘Do you know,’ said one of our party, ‘that I feel drawn 
toward all the wearers of slouched hats, cowhide boots, and 
chicken bonnets, since reading “ Behind the Blue Ridge,” 
especially as I hear that Miss Baylor has a personal ac- 
quaintance with these mountain folk, she and her nieces 
having taught a Sunday-school amongst them.’ 

‘Then I have no doubt that is John Shore,’ interrupted a 
lively girl, indicating a stalwart countryman approaching us, 
seated on the top of his load of wood ; ‘ his leg is off instead of 
his arm, but that slight difference goes for nothing.’ ‘Oh, he 
has no music in his soul and no violin at home,’ chimed in 
another, as the brawny, stolid-faced man gave us the road, 
touching his hat in courteous Virginia fashion. ‘Well, 
surely, here comes Arminta, in a yellow frock, red shawl, 
and blue nubia twisted around her head,’ exclaimed a third; 
but ere we could verify Miss Baylor’s rustic heroine, the big 
gate of Elmwood was swung open, we dashed up the road, 
around the circle, and were met at the foot of the steps 
by the author herself, and the mistress of the house, her 

‘no less charming sister. ‘ This castle hath a pleasant seat,’ 
said our Shakspearian member, as, standing on a portico 
wide enough to bear six abreast in a promenade, we gazed 
between the fine trees of the lawn, past a green field in 
which cattle browsed, across the brown uplands ready for 
seed, to the still darker background beyond where mountain 
range met clouds hanging low on the horizon. ‘Yes,’ re- 
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plied our elder hostess, ‘it is a beautiful view ; and see, we 
have hung out a banner of welcome,’ pointing to a maple 
tree with a single red branch amidst its green. Entering 
the broad hall of the old sharp-roofed, square, stone house, 
we were ushered into a room on the left—the parlor. There 
was no stiffness, about that cheery interior, where brightness 
from blazing logs on tall brass andirons illumined deep- 
toned furniture and hangings. 

‘ Art,’ says Edmund Russell, speaking of house decora- 
tion, ‘can better be attained without than with riches, as 
simplicity is always the ground work.’ Miss Baylor’s parlor 
has the simplicity which results from innate good taste and 
rich culture—that individualism which shows here a souvenir 
of travel in a Kaulbach (the head of an old man quite Rem- 
brandtesque in its mellow tints), or a portfolio of photo- 
graphs of English Cathedrals ; there a bit of exquisite needle- 
work ; in one corner Boehm’s spirited statuette of Thack- 
eray; on the mantle-shelf specimens of old china; or smiling 
from the wall an ancestral face, like that, for instance, of 
the first Frances Courtenay Baylor—the fair bride whom 
young Baylor, sent to Oxford in colonial days to complete 
his studies, bore away from her English home to his Virginia 
plantation. The open piano and full music-rack, the books 
scattered everywhere, with pretty lamps by which to read 
them, the harmony and restfulness of the room showed it to 
be what every parlor should be—the household centre. Easy 
chairs open hospitable arms to us; but we must refuse the 
invitation until we have made obeisance to Miss Baylor’s 
mother. 

It is to be feared that the commonwealth of Virginia is 
not yet abreast of the times ; for in spite of the all-pervad- 
ing ‘young person,’ in spite of James’s little American on 
roller-skates crying, ‘Get out of my way! Get out of my 
way !’—notwithstanding the constant portrayal by certain 
modern novelists of the maternal imbecile or schemer, here 
age and motherhood are still admired and revered. To the 
stately, white-haired gentlewoman, full of old-time wit, 
wisdom and courtesy, at whose shrine her gifted daughter 
renders tender service and lays her richest offerings, we pay 
our devoirs, each feeling that without her presence there 
would be incompleteness. Miss Baylor’s sweet young 
nieces remove our wraps. It is easy to feel at home amid 
such surroundings. 

The Olla Podrida, christened by the novelist, is a medley, 
a veritable pot-pourri as to membership and program. It 


‘has taken into its fold, for the nonce, the summer swallow 


flying from the heat of Philadelphia, Washington, Richmond, 
or New Orleans, and the reading is made up of individual 
selections, from which result infinite variety and much inter- 
change of opinion. For two hours at this eventful meeting, 
prose and poetry, anecdote and discussion, music and 
needle-work—we have some skilled Penelopes—engross us. 
If we were permitted to divulge the Club’s secrets, we might 
also speak of this and that literary tid-bit—a dainty, breezy 
little article, yet unpublished, from Charles Dudley Warner; 
a protest in MS. against the term ‘ New South,’ from one 
of its old statesmen ; the experience of a traveller along the 
shores of the Carribean vividly told by letter ; a pretty orig- 
inal poem by the little ‘swallow’ from Philadelphia ; and— 
best wine last—Miss Baylor’s contribution—a much-prized 
note from Thackeray, presented to her by the recipient, an 
English man-of-letters, who had written for Zhe Cornhill 
Magazine. It is in the dear old satirist’s inimitable style, 
and, by permission, we transcribe it as our quota to Thack- 
erayana: 
December 6th., *36. O.S. 

MY DEAR E.:—That little paper is uncommonly brisk and lively, 
only it’s so very short. Can’t you give ussome more letters. Don't 
call him Lord S. I dine there. Bon Dieu! how I am putting my- 
self in your power! That Mr. Hugger what’s his name ?—I’ve 
read such-a many papers since !—might be made a very good char- 
acter and the beast of the piece. A little love in it, and I —* a 
pleasant little comedy for the C. 7.- We've got a sick house, but 
shall soon, I hope, pay our respects to our neighbors—to be sure 











I’ve lost your card. Ah! how I am losing papers and patience all 
day. ‘Yours ever, 


- J. E., Esq., 5. King’s Bench Walk, Temple. W. M. T. 


Miss Baylor, so sympathetic, so absorptive of everything 
worth seeing or hearing, is a delightful study as she reads 
this donne bouche, or listens to some favorite author. A 
greater pleasure still to music-lovers comes when, seated at 
the piano, she gives forth melody with skilful touch, and at 
our request, plays the compositions of Eugene Baylor, her 
musical brother. ‘I feel myself a colonial heroine as I look 
upon that old cabinet and that Dutch dresser with its rows 
of blue plates,’ said a member who always complains that 
she is living out of her century. ‘Then sit, my dear, in this 
chair which once belonged to Lord Fairfax, and be happy,’ 
replied Mrs. Baylor; and, indeed, the capacious, straight- 
backed, oaken relic holds two of us comfortably as we draw 
éloser to the table when the murmur of soft tongues has 
begun. 

Has the query, What do women talk about at lunches? 
ever been answered? Years ago Mrs. John Sherwood wrote 
a pleasant paper on the subject, but it ended in masonic se- 
crecy. A popular writer has lately discredited the belief 
that women can talk, and asks in lofty masculine style: ‘ Do 
they converse ?—or indulge in that sort of chat from which 
not one idea is carried away?’ He acknowledges the ex- 
traordinary desire for mental improvement evinced by them, 
but again asks: ‘Is this intellectualization’ (shade of Dr. 
Johnson!) ‘beginning to show in the conversation of women 
when they are together?’ 

That starved, benighted man is to be pitied. We inquire, 
in our turn, who are his female friends? The American 
apostle of realism must take his heroines from life. But our 
critic should remember that Howells represents the types of 
a very small portion of the country and has much to learn. 
One literary wolf in man’s clothing did prowl in upon the 
Elmwood circle, and if questioned, might tell what ladies 
talk about at lunches. He might avow—and his chivalry 
not be put to the test, either—that no mention was made of 

the fashions, the servant-girl, or the baby; and that the 
‘mental plane’ was not too low for him. If conversation 
Miss Baylor shines with ready, graceful wit, and that subtle 
suggestion which causes responsiveness in others. ‘Ani- 
mated and yet reposeful—what I should like to be and never 
shall be,’ once said Madame de Stael. This Miss Baylor is ; 
and although brimming over with ideas, she yet understands 
the secret which Corinne never learned: ‘ Ecouter bien, c’est 
presque répondre.’ You who know how the author writes, 
envy us who have heard her talk. FLORENCE WALLER. 





Reviews 
Recent Shakspeariana. 

Tuts dainty little book on ‘ Richard the Third,’ in bind- 
ing of primrose hue (1), is in three parts: the first, a pert 
but pointless commentary upon what the anonymous writer 
calls Mr. Lowell’s ‘primrose criticism ’ of the play (in which 
he said he could see ‘little more than an ordinary primrose,’ 
not ‘a plant, a flower of light’), in his Chicago lecture of 
a year ago; the second, a good-enough statement of ‘the 
historical basis of “ Richard III.”,’ or the sources from 
which Shakspeare drew the materials of his plot ; and the 
third, a really interesting account of ‘the histrionic Rich- 
ards,’ compiled from Doran and other sources. The first 
was not worth putting in print, and neither Mr. Lowell nor 
any of his friends would deign to take any notice of it ; the 
second is to be found substantially in any critical edition of 
Shakspeare ; the third might well have been made a maga- 
zine article, 


* x. Richard the Third and the Primrose Criticism! $1. Chi 
& Co.\ 2. Mr. William Shaks *s Comedies, Histories and regetine. London, 
1623. Photo-lithographic Reprint. a New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 3. The 
Sh Drama: a Commentary. By Denton J. Snider. $1.75. Boston: Ticknor 
&Co. 4. Shakspeare in Fact and Criticism. B ——_ Morgan. New York: W. 
E. Benjamin. 5. ng Prospectus. By William R. 


o: A.C, McClurg 


The eso cv Hoax: a 
Thayer. Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the author. 
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The photographic reproduction (2) of the Folio of 1623 
is printed from the plates of the edition brought out in Lon- 
don some years ago by Chatto & Windus. Its limited suc- 
cess there was due to the fact that Staunton’s photographic 
fac-simile and Booth’s admirable reprint were both out of 
the market. Its fatal defect is the reduction of the folio 
page to small octavo dimensions, rendering many of the 
typographical details indistinct if not absolutely illegible. 
Even in the full-sized Staunton, the slight imperfections in 
the photographic plate occasionally make it difficult to dis- 
tinguish a comma from a period, or a ¢ from an ¢, in the re- 
production of the worn and battered type of the original ; 
and Booth’s reprint, one of the very few books in which we 
believe no misprint has ever been detected, is perhaps more 
trustworthy for critical purposes. The reduced fac-simile 
may serve well enough, as the advertisements of it suggest, 
for ‘verifying’ (save the mark!) Donnelly’s cryptographic 
conclusions ; and for saner uses it is better than nothing asa 
substitute for the other reprints we have mentioned when 
these are inaccessible. 

Mr. Snider’s work on.‘ The Shakspearian Drama’ (3) was 
published at first as a series of magazine articles. In 1887 
these were revised, enlarged, and brought out in two vol- 
umes under the title of ‘System of Shakspeare’s Dramas.’ 
This edition being out of print, the author now issues the 
first volume of a new one, ‘revised and in parts rewritten,’ 
and with a change of title ‘in order that it may take its 
place as an integral, but independent, portion of a larger 
work on the four Great Books of Occidental Literature— 
Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, Goethe.’ A reader dipping 
into the book here and there without looking at the title- 
page would very likely take it to be a German dissertation 
of the Ulrici type. If he reads the introduction in which 
the plan is set forth, illustrated by ‘tabular statements’ 
of Shakspeare’s ‘doctrine of the ethical world,’ etc., the 
chances are that he will regard it as the author suspects it 
will ‘look to some people’ (we should say ‘most people ’)— 
namely, as ‘a pre-conceived method or formula which has 
not been derived from the poet, and which is to be applied 
to him from the outside.’ William Shakspeare, we imagine, 
would have taken precisely this view of it. We cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Snider sometimes makes this ‘ outside’ 
use of his theory in the interpretation of the dramatist: as, 
for instance, when to prove that Othello has been ‘ guilty 
of a violation of ethical principles, which calls forth his 
punishment,’ he assumes (as Heraud had done before him) 

that the Moor has seduced Emilia. Iago’s ‘disbelief in the 
honor of woman’ is to be regarded as ‘the result of his own 
experience.’ Othello’s jealousy is traced to the same cause : 
‘heis, in general, unsuspecting; but, on account of his guilt, he 
is capable of onesuspicion—namely, that wives may be faith- 
less.’ Iago’s suspicion that Cassio has sinned in the same 
way is ‘by no means improbable,’ though ‘not confirmed in 
other parts of the play.’ Cassio’s relations to Bianca show 
what manner of man he is. Emilia herself ‘makes no pre- 
tense to virtue as her principle in life; indeed, she quite 
acknowledges her own infidelity.’ That is why she is ‘de- 
strayed’ in the end. Why Bianca and Cassio are ‘pre- 
seryed ' our critic is a little puzzled to explain by his ‘ ethi- 
cal system ;’ but ‘ the poet would seem to indicate that they 
had committed ‘no tragic violation of an institution [the 
family] which they had never entered.’ In Hamlet’s case, 
Mr. Snider’s ‘system’ leads him to the sensible conclusion 
that the noble Dane could not have been insane, ‘for insan- 
ity destroys responsibility, and thus Hamlet could in no 
wise be held accountable for his acts.’ Indeed, ‘more in- 
sanity has been shown by certain writers on Hamlet’s insan- 
ity than was ever shown by Hamlet himself.’ This first 
volume, by the way, is on the Tragedies, and discusses 
‘Timon,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Lear,’ ‘ Macheth’ 
and ‘Hamlet.’ A second volume, on the Comedies and 
Histories, is preparing. But where could this book have 
been printed? Surely not in Boston, where it is published. 
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The type is good and clear, but the ‘make-up’ is barbaric. 
On a hurried count we note fifteen pages that begin with 
the closing line (in some cases, only a word or two) of a 
paragraph. The Roman numerals with which the introduc- 


‘tion is paged are capitals larger than the running title. The 


entire mechanical execution is inferior to that of the 1877 
edition, printed at St. Louis. 

Mr. Morgan’s ‘Shakspeare in Fact and Criticism’ (4), 
on the other hand, is externally an elegant piece of bodk- 
work, but the contents are not: entirely worthy of so hand- 
some adress. Seven years ago the author published ‘ The 
Shakspearean Myth,’ a book advocating what is known as 
the ‘editorial’ theory of the authorship of the plays and 
poems ; that is, that they were written by a number of per- 
sons who did not care to be known as playwriters, and 
merely edited by Shakspeare, who passed for their author. 
The present volume is made up of ten papers printed in 
various periodicals since the appearance of the ‘ Myth.’ 
In the preface Mr. Morgan tells us that he has ‘ modified a 
good many of the opinions expressed in these papers as well 
as in the earlier book ;’ but, as he is not sure whether he 
was right then or is right now, he thinks it ‘best to let 
them all stand as they are.’ While in this state of mind he 
might well leave the earlier book and the magazine papers 
as they were; but why should he reprint the papers, with 
all their crude and inconsistent opinions, instead of waiting 
until he could clarify his muddy notions and give us the. 
filtered result? If he had rejected some of the papers— 
those on the Sonnets, for instance, which are very poor 
stuff—and revised the rest, he might have made a book 
more creditable to himself and more edifying to his readers. 
He should at least have dated the different papers, which 
would have given a clew to the direction in which his opin- 
ions are tending. It is apparently towards more rational 
views of the life and works of Shakspeare, but the dates 
would make this clearer. In his strictures upon certain 
‘esthetic’ critics, and those who lay overmuch stress on 
‘ verse-tests,’ he is righteously severe, though not always 
perfectly fair to his antagonists. 

Mr. Thayer’s thin pamphlet, ‘ The Shakspeare Hoax’ (5), 
reminds us of Swinburne’s ‘Report of the Proceedings of the 
Newest Shakspeare Society,’ which was an elaborate bur- 
lesque of the New Shakspeare Society of London. It is an 
amusing parody of the ‘Chaffmuncher’ criticism of Shak- 
speare, but rather long-drawn and overdone. It might not 
seem so if one heard it well read at a social gathering, but 
skits of this sort will seldom bear cold-blooded scrutiny in 
print. 





A Scottish-American Lawyer on America.* 


Mr. BANNATYNE—who ‘describes himself on his title- . 


page as a ‘Scotch solicitor, New York; Member of the 
Faculty of Procurators, Glasgow, Scotland ’—has written a 
book which he styles a ‘Handbook of Republican Institu- 
tions in the United States of America.’ Within certain 
limits, and with certain provisoes, this work is an admirable 
one. It sets forth clearly, and for the most part accurately, 
the organization of Federal, State, county, city, and town 
governments ; the functions of the several officers under these 
governments ; the organization of the judiciary, and forms of 
legal procedure ; and treats of the currency, banking, rail- 
roads, postal service, telegraph, commerce, marriage and 
divorce, etc.; while a second part is devoted to a minute 
study of the institutions of the State of New York. All this 
is admirably done, and the book is to be commended to the 
use of Americans desirous of acquiring an intelligent know- 
ledge of the affairs of their own country. Indeed, it is to 
be commended to the use of Americans rather than to the 
use of foreigners; for the former can supplement, while the 
latter cannot supplement, the curious ignorance of the spirit 





* * Handbook of Republican Institutions in the United States of America, based — 
Federal and State Laws and other Reliable Sources of Information. By Dugald J. 
Bannatyne. $3. New York: Scribner & Welford. 












of American institutions that is quite as marked a featureof 
Mr. Bannatyne’s work as is his remarkably accurate know- 
ledge of such American institutions as have been reduced to 
print in the shape of published: regulations and laws. In 
spite of his residence of twenty-two years in Canada and the 


_ United States, his knowledge of the American people is still 


highly superficial; while a strong prejudice against the coun- 
try that, obviously, he prefers as an abiding-place to his 
native land, leads him in his introductory chapter to make 
a very unfair presentation of facts. Probably most of the 
unpleasant things which he says of the American people in 
this introductory chapter are true; but a very false impres- 
sion is conveyed by massing all the vices of any people with- 
out massing in counter-weight their virtues. This is what 
Mr. Bannatyne has done—with the result that in contrast 
with America the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah shine out 
as abodes of sterling rectitude. And the amazing distance 
that intervenes between Mr. Bannatyne and his subject is 
shown by his unqualified assertion (p. 47): ‘ There are some 
American citizens desirous that a king should reign over the 
United States ;—they are not a few’! However, this intro- 
ductory chapter points out many faults in the national char- 
acter that cannot be too often held'up to reprobation; and 
that certainly show out with all the greater blackness be- 
cause of the ex parte manner in which they are set forth. 
The body of the work is a difficult compilation, carefully and 
conscientiously performed. ‘ 





Valdes’s Ideal Realism.* 

NOTHING could better rout the pretence of the pessimists 
that simple goodness can never be made to ‘draw,’ either 
on the stage or in literature, than the crowds that gather to 
see Irving’s version of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ (‘ Olivia’), 
or sit up late into the night over Valdés’s novel of ‘ Maxi- 
mina,’ one of the best books of the year. Such a novel is 
something to be grateful for. It makes goodness interesting, 
it idealises realism, it shows love to be lovely and heroism 
possible. It is in harmony with Coquelin’s dictum that 
while art in literature or acting should never cease to. be 
natural, it should nevertheless cease to be merely natural : 
‘While I do not believe in art outside of nature, on the stage 
I cannot admit nature without art.’ Coquelin’s latest word 
on realism and naturalness for the stage is also one of the 
best words that has been spoken about realism and natural- 
ness in literature: ‘everything ought to start from ¢ruth; 


- everything ought to tend toward the zdeai.’ 


Valdés is realistic to the core at the same time that he 
unconsciously elevates the commonplace until it glows with 
the light of ideal beauty. He starts from truth: nothing 
could be truer to the life we see all about us; but he tends 
to the ideal—not an ideal beyond this, but the ideal in this. 
The book is full of keen side-hits, that show up, almost 
with a stroke of the pen, the absurdities and frailties of life. 
The editor and reporter (‘better known than the postman 
and more to be dreaded than the cholera’), the intriguing 
politician, the ridiculous reviewer, the young, very young, 
military cadet, the social villain—none of these escapes a 
satire all the keener because the touch is so light, the delin- 
eation so quickly over. Equally bright and telling are a 
hundred little incidents of every-day social life ; notably the ° 
scene where the choleric and domineering general expects 
to make his poor little son vomit by a command without 
the aid of an emetic. Keen and enjoyable as are these in- 
cidents, so casually worked into the general plot, they fade 
from the memory in comparison with the general drift of 
the novel, the story that gathers about Maximina herself. 

The book will be remembered chiefly as a beautiful love- 
story—a story not following the modern method of passion 
ending in betrothal or ruin, but the old classic models of 
married love. It is the love of a husband and wife that we 
follow with as absorbing an interest as ever led us on through 


* Maximina. Translated from the 5 ae og of Don Armando Palacio Valdés, By 
Nathan Haskell Dole. $1.50. New 


ork: Thos, Y, Crowell &3Co. 








three volumes of sentiment and struggle depicting the effort 
of Orlando to secure his Araminta. Miguel and Maximina 
are merely the average husband and wife of real life; yet 
the author’s indefinable art has made their story and their 
love as impressive as the love of Hector and Andromache. 
This is the quality in Valdes’s work which stands out above 
all others : the ability to make the simplest thing to do seem 
the highest and the best. Maximina is a wife at barely 
eighteen ; she is as simple and pure-hearted as a child ; yet 
her story is told not merely with appreciative fondness for 
her simplicity and purity, but with due respect for her 
womanliness and her strength. No social villain could de- 
ceive the clear fathoming of Maximina’s direct though inno- 
cent eyes. That she does not ‘nag’ her husband with an 
‘I told you so,’ when he brings himself and her to ruin by 
his business folly, does not mean that she was destitute of 
the capacity to ‘to tell him so’ if he had asked her advice 
in the first place. That she is simple-hearted does not 
prevent her from being clever: ‘When a book does not 
please me nowadays,’ she remarks with an esfri/ we may all 
envy, ‘I always say to myself, “how fine it must be!”’ 
That she is simple not only does not prevent her being noble, 
but makes her so. She was a poor girl when Miguel mar- 
ried her; and when he loses his own fortune and exclaims 
in remorse, ‘I have stupidly ruined you—you and my son!’ 
what keenness as well as sweetness in her reply: ‘I had 
nothing ; how could you ruin me?’ Of course, liumor is 
not lacking; it appears tellingly enough in the description 
of the excitement in the household over the baby’s first 
smile ; but the general impression is of pathos and beauty, 
rather than of humor and power. 

The title of the. book is rightly given to the wife alone ; 
for admirable as’ Miguel is, we feel that he was chiefly ad- 
mirable though his love for Maximina. Her unconscious 
influence over him, as we see the subtle growth in his char- 
acter, is one of the finest things inthe book. He was at first 
merely an excellent young man with average traits of virtue and 
folly; but his love for Maximina made him a hero. Valdés’s 
art is to be honored for making honorable poverty not 
merely endurable but desirable; for showing the highest 
love to be the most interesting ; for making the simple hero- 
ism of living rightly from day to day seem not only a possi- 
ble thing, but the only thing worth living for at all. 





Minor Notices. 

‘FHE PAST year has been remarkably prolific in biographies. 
They come both singly and ‘in battalions ’ (otherwise series), cyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, famous men, famous women, men-of-letters, 
statesmen, celebrities of the century, and so on through a long and 
varied list. Some of the subjects are recent, and hence have the 
merit of novelty, but generally, especially in the numerous collec- 
tions put forth, the characters are so well-known and have been 
written about so frequently, that there seems no necessity for re- 
hearsing the oft-told story of their lives. Each new compiler 
thinks, however, that he can improve upon his predecessors. Some- 
_ times he succeeds and sometimes he doesn’t. ‘ Lights of Two Cen- 
turies ’ (A. S. Barnes & Co.) is a handsome volume of 600 pages, 
edited by Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, whose part in the work does not 
appear, from any internal evidence, to have been very extensive. 

he ‘lights’ are grouped as artists and sculptors, composers, prose- 
writers, poets, and inventors,—nine or ten in each group. The 
sketches are plainly written, giving the principal facts and dates, 
with now and then a bit of criticism. Much valuable and enter- 
taining matter is added in abundant foot-notes, drawn from the 
latest authorities. The volume is attractive within and without, 
contains fifty small portraits, and in design and execution fully 
merits a place among kindred collections. 





‘LIFE AND LABOR,’ by Samuel Smiles (Harpers), is another in 
the long series of helpful and inspiriting books which have made 
the author’s name so familiar. In this volume, as in previous ones, 
he emphasizes the value of work, the folly of idleness, the import- 
ance of\doing something, and of doing it with a will. He shows 
how wide is the range of occupations, rendering it easy for the 
most capricious to find some congenial task. Youthfulness is no 
excuse for indolence, nor does old age furnish a sufficient reason 
for neglecting what has not been undertaken before. Talent and 
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genius depend not upon birth or station, for they are not hereditary, 
as is proven by a multitude of instances ; so that do-nothings have 
no refuge in an.argument from lineage. After a forcible exposition 
of the many incentives to industry, comes a cautionary. chapter on 


the dangers of overworking the brain, with suggestions upon their: 


avoidance and remedy. Town life and country life, as related to 
the development of genius, are compared; the never-to-be-settled 
question whether celibacy or the marriage state is more conducive 
to happiness and culture, receives impartial treatment; and the vol- 
fitly closes with a consideration of life’s evening, and the last 
thoughts of great men. The pages are crowded with illustrative 
incidents from the experiences of the world’s workers, some of 
which have done duty before, while many are fresh examples of the 
triumphs of persistent endeavor. 





PARKMAN’S ‘ Pioneers of France in the New World’ (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.) appears in its twenty-fifth edition. As its 
first preface is dated in 1865, this indicates a sale with which the 
most popular novelist might be content. History has been made 
as attractive as romance, not merely by the charm of an exquisite 
style, but by higher qualities which win the confidence of the reader 
and satisfy his judgment. This latest edition comprises, as its pre- 
face informs us, the results of new documentary evidence and re- 
cent personal observations. A glance through the work shows the 
additional value which it has thus gained. That the author is 
prompt to sacrifice his most picturesque passages to the claims of 
truth is strikingly shown by a footnote to his description of Cartier. 
Of the great French navigator he had written thus: ‘ His portrait 
hangs in the town-hall of St. Malo,—bold, keen features, bespeak- 
ing a man not apt to quail before the wrath of man or of the ele- 
ments.’ This glowing passage remains in the text, but the author 
relentlessly throws a dash of cold water over it in the brief note: 
‘I examined the St. Malo portrait in 1881. It is a recent work 
(1839) and its authenticity is more than doubtful.’ Like those of 
Darwin, Mr. Parkman’s books gain immensely on their readers by 
the candor which will not even make such corrections under the 
veil of silence. There are other and more important corrections 
and additions, which will make a reference to this edition indis- 
pensable to writers on early American history. 





IT IS A positive delight to take up a book which so combines 
literary skill and the graces of style with painstaking research, as 
Mr. Ethelbert Dudley Warfield’s ‘The Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Itis an historical study of an episode 
which had vast influence upon our national politics. Despite the 
multitude and complexity of phenomena in American political his- 
tory under the Constitution, they may all be referred to either one 
or the other of the interpretations of that instrument. All national 
parties have been formed upon the idéa.of either a strict or a loose 
construction of the Constitution of the United States. In other 
words, action and reaction between the conservative and the pro- 
gressive elements have been the springs of political agitation and 
evolution. The Kentucky Resolutions were the result of an at- 
tempt, thus early, to formulate the theory of a strict construction. 
Despite the talk and writing about the famous Resolutions, their 
exact text and their authorship have not before been accurately 
stated, except partially in Prof. Shaler’s ‘Kentucky.’ By keen 


. analysis and vivid description, after long research in original manu- 


scripts, letters, and contemporary newspapers, Mr. Warfield makes 
a scholarly presentation of the whole subject. He shows the state 
of opinion in Kentucky, and gives life-like sketches of the Brecken- 
ridges.and other eminent politicians of the period, the presentation 
of the Resolutions in Congress, and the answers to them. He dis- 
cusses their authorship, and in a masterly closing chapter treats of 
the doctrines and effects of this celebrated state-paper. The book 
has a good introduction and index, and is in every way a capital 
piece of political literature. 

A THIRD posthumously-published volume of essays by the 
late E. P. Whipple appears under the title of ‘Outlooks on Society, 
Literature, and Politics’ (Ticknor & Co.), in the same solidly-hand- 
some type and binding that entitled its predecessors to a place 
among the handsomest of recent issues of Messrs. Wilsons’ Uni- 
versity Press at Cambridge. These nineteen papers represent Mr. 
Whipple very fairly, as a discreet, suggestive, and agreeable com- 
mentator on many themes, from Andrew Johnson to domestic 
‘help,’ and from ‘ Religion and Scientific Theories ’ to ‘ Lowell as 
a Prose-Writer.’ Not a critic of the original and creative order— 
such as Mr. Lowell himself—Mr. Whipple nevertheless performed 
a soundly helpful service to our life and literature, and left behind 
him no ‘social and literary commentator who may be called his 
superior in giving general readers a somewhat broader idea of 
books and character. It is a hard test to reprint magazine articles 
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On the bitter old Johnson quarrel of our ‘reconstruction era;’ but 
-even these are readable and on the whole worth reprinting. Whip- 
ple’s Americanism was honest and manly, and he transmitted 
to others his ‘grit’ and hatred of ‘shoddy. IN A PAMPHLET 
record of the ‘Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
‘the State Historical Society of Wisconsin,’ may be found an inter- 
esting address by Prof. James D. Butler on the late Alexander 
Mitchell; a financier who first went from his native Scotland to 
Wisconsin in 1839, as secretary of an insurance company, and who 
‘rose to the position of a leader in banking and railway scheriies 
‘that were of immense value to the State and the whole country. 





AN INTERESTED and affectionately loyal public has been await 
ing the appearance of Dr.. Peabody’s unpretentious volume o 
‘Harvard Reminiscences.’ (Ticknor & Co.) Every living Harvard 
man knows its author as a learned theologian who, though a sin- 
cere and lifelong Unitarian, has béen no less welcome in the con- 
servative pulpits and seminaries of Congregationalism or Presby- 
terianism than in those of his own denomination, Better still, his 
‘kindly heart and helpful hand, in many a word and deed, have 
proved unwittingly to the undergraduates of the College he has 
so long served that if any American is entitled, in his lifetime, to 
be called a ‘ Bible Christian’ it is Andrew Preston Peabody, His 
character gives a charm to the pleasant reminiscences of the pres- 
ent volume, which is full of just, tender or witty memorials of man 
a celebrity and shy scholar—Everett, the Wares, Kirkland, Josia 
‘Quincy, Peirce, Ticknor, Palfrey, Freeman Clarke, Felton, George 
Ripley, Norton, E. T. Channing the wonder-working teacher of 
English, quaint old Popkin, Stephen Higginson, the elder Hedge, 
John Farrar, Sales and Bachi, Follen pe Surault, Sibley, Hillard, 
the divines Chandler Robbins, George Putnam and Oliver Stearns, 
and John White Webster the executed murderer. One must stop 
before exhausting the list, and simply and cordially commend the 
‘ibook 'to all who ever enjoyed Lowell's ‘Cambridge Thirty Years 
Ago’ or John Holmes’s ‘ Harvard Square.’ 





CHARLES WESLEY’S hymn, ‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul,’ with il- 
lustrations by Frank Gregory, is published by Fred. A. Stokes & 
Bro. in dainty form, with cover of white and silver. The same firm 
sage a’ Birthday Greeting,’ being a book of songs about birds 

y Dora Read Goodale, and pictures of the same by Fidelia Bridges. 
dt is hard to say which are the prettiest—the songs or the pictures; 
but if hard pressed to choose, we should vote for the songs. ——MrR. 
W. M. GRISWOLD’s ‘ Annual Index to Periodicals, for 1887,’ is the 
“seventh issue of a handbook that has done much to help American 
readers grasp and hold the slippery eel of information typified pic- 
torially on the covers and title-pages of ‘ Q. P. Index’s,’ many useful 
publications. (Bangor, Me.)——MRS. DE SALIS’s ‘ Savouries & la 
Mode’ is a collection of recipes for ‘fancy dishes and relishes not 
to be found in ordinary cook-books’ (G. W. Dillingham). They 
have a savory look, and appear to be chiefly from the French; 
at is claimed, however, that some of them are new.——AMONG the 
latest issues in Cassell’s National Library are Joshua Reynolds’s 
«Seven Discourses on Art,’ Charles James Fox’s ‘History of the 
Early Part of the Reign of James II.,’ and ‘ London in 1731,’ by 
“Don Manoel Gonzales.’ 





‘THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK,’ a standard work published 
‘annually by Macmillan & Co., will be found of great value as a 
book of reference by many who (unlike the late Mr. Tweed) would 
not dream of calling themselves statesmen. It gives not only the 
‘political status of every independent country, but also much informa- 
tion, apparently accurate, on education, revenue, religion, commerce 
andindustry. As it is an English publication, considerable space is 
naturally given to Great Britain and her colonies and possessions ; 
ut comaifioriens the number and extent of these, it is not dispro- 
ortionate. A valuable feature is the addition to the description of 
each country of a list of books, official and non-official, relating to 
that country. About a dozen pages have been added since last 
year to the body of the work, and there are two more pages of 
‘useful ‘comparative tables..——IN HIS ‘Secret of the East,’ Dr. 
Felix L. Oswald (Truth-Seeker Company) has adopted Schopen- 
Jnauer’s idea, ‘that the Christian creed will yet be traced to a 
Buddhistic source.’ He has expended much ingenuity in this at- 
tempt, but without much show of success, while he does display 
~very Clearly his dislike of everything that is Christian. Mr. Oswald 
makes a special plea, and does not adopt the methods of an in- 
dependent inquirer for truth. All scholars of independent and un- 
biased judgment have rejected the theory of a Buddhistic origin for 
‘Christianity. The resemblances between Buddha and Christ are 
superficial. 












IvAN PANIN’S second series of Khia. oad (Cupples & Hurd) 


consists, like the first, of some four hundred sententious utterances, 
varying in length from a line to two pages, and in merit from the 
merest commonplace to the approximately brilliant. The original- 
ity of many of these aphorisms is not apparent. They have not 
only been thought before, but have found expression; and one 
wonders on what grounds our young Russian can claim ‘ copyright ’ 
on such ancient fruit as ‘The ocean is only an assemblage of 
drops,’ ‘We are made more unhappy by the ills we fear than by 
those we suffer,’ ‘’T is the loaded tree that is stoned,’ or ‘ Most 
vices are but misguided virtues, —this last sentiment pleasing him 
so much that he inserts it three times. Yet even if not overbur- 
dened with novelty, the volume is a pleasant companion for idle 
moments, especially to such as do not find their own thoughts par- 
ticularly profitable-——‘ MONARCHS I HAVE MET,’ by W. Beatty- 
Kingston (Harper & Bros.), is a very long and tedious pamphlet in 
which the supposed personal element does not seem conspicuous 
enough to warrant such a dull repetition of historical events and 
description of prominent people. The illustrations, which are all 
portraits of the ‘ monarchs,’ are rather interesting ; but as the com- 
piler ‘ met ’ the dignitaries in the discharge of an official duty which 
seems rarely to have meant more than the fact that he did see and 
hear an emperor, a pope, or a queen on some given occasion, the 
prolonged chronicle looks too wearisome for extended reading or 
comment. 





The Magazines. 

COQUELIN'S paper in Harper's on ‘ Acting and Actors’ is chiefly 
interesting and valuable because it applies to all art and interests 
all readers. He is the ideal realist, who would have nothing on 
the stage that is unnatural, but who also demands upon the stage 
a good deal more than what is merely natural. He has the right 
idea of art: that it is not an imitation, but an interpretation, of 
nature ; something added to nature, but merely for the sake of ex- 
plaining nature. His excellent saying that ‘it is an affectation to 
try to be natural at any cost,’ is one that the average realist would 
do well to take to heart. The paper is capitally illustrated. F. A. 
Bridgman gives, with his own illustrations, ‘A Winter in Algiers ;’ 
Deshler Welch describes the City of Columbus ; and Mr. Warner’s 
‘Study of the Great West’ deals with economic and social top- 
ics in Minnesota and Wisconsin. F. Anstey, in writing of ‘The 
Humors of a Minor Theatre,’ assures us that ‘those who are not 
too cultivated to find a certain pleasure in seeing the utterly ridicu- 
lous presented with a maive¢é and unconsciousness that are almost 
touching, might rao an evening to worse purpose than in pay- 
ing a visit to a minor theatre.’ ‘The Leavenworth School,’ mean- 
ing the military school at Fort Leavenworth, is picturesquely de- 
scribed by Charles King; and Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Griffis, who has 
spent many years in Japan, contributes an illustrated paper on 
‘Japanese Ivory Carvings.’ The fiction of the number includes 
Harris’s ‘ Ananias’ and Black’s ‘In Far Lochaber.’ Those who 


. remember Lafcadio Hearn’s poetic translations from other lan- 


guages and other times, will like to see what so unusual and un- 
American an imagination can accomplish when it tries an Ameri- 
can and Nineteenth-Century theme. The result, in‘ Chita: a Mem- 
ory of Last Island,’ is what might be expected: a descriptive story 
marked by a rare mingling of poetry and power. 

The Century opens with a picturesque article, finely illustrated, 
‘From Dan to Beersheba,’ by Edward L. Wilson, giving the purely 
literal and modern interpretation to the journey in a vivid and en- 
tertaining way. Theodore Roosevelt, also fortunate in the artist of 
his spirited pictures, describes a Western ‘Round-Up.’ Mr. Ken- 
nan, with ‘ The Russian Penal Code,’ brings to a close the series 
dealing with laws and conditions in Russia which he has given as 
a necessary introduction to the Siberian series that will begin in 
May. Simeon Pease Cheney has been at some pains to give an in- 
teresting account of ‘ Bird Music,’ in which he has written out the 
‘songs without words’ of the blue-bird and the robin. One of 
Henry James’s valuable critical papers is on Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and is a charming justification to us all for admiring the versa~- 
tile genius who gives us manner as well as matter, style as well as 
fine thought. He has something to say, and he says it beautifully : 
a rare combination, which Mr. James enjoys and praises. ‘ The 
Works of Elisha Mulford’ is an appreciative article by T. T. Mun- 
ger on an author too little known during his lifetime. The Lincoln 
history deals with ‘ The National Uprising.’ Franklin Leonard Po 
gives an elaborate account of ‘The American Inventors of the 
Telegraph.’ James Lane, Allen contributes a charming short story, 
‘Two Kentucky Gentlemen of the Old School’ one being master 
and the other slave; and Thomas Nelson Page’s dialect verses, 
‘Marse Phil,’ are as good as his story of ‘Marse Chan.’ ‘To Car- 
men Sylva’ is a beautiful poem, interesting in itself, and especially 
interesting as the last work of the lamented Emma Lazarus. 





iets 


It is not often that one mentions first the poetry of a magazine; 
but two of the poems.in Scrzbner’s are so good as to give the key- 
note to the number: ‘ The Star to its Light,’ by G. P. er 
and ‘The Snowing of the Pines,’ by T. W. Higginson. John C. 
Ropes concludes ‘The Campaign of Waterloo, with an analy- 
sis of Napoleon’s mistakes which makes them seem very much 
like the old mistakes he was always credited with. If we 
remember rightly, it is not a very original or unique conclusion 
that Napoleon erred in not foreseeing that Bliicher would join 
forces with Wellington. Mr. Ropes is quite sure that Napoleon 
would have triumphed at Waterloo, ‘if’—a conclusion which we 
shall all ia to as highly probable. James Baldwin contributes 
the first of two papers on ‘The Centre of the Republic,’ aiming to 
' show the intellectual development of the West, An elaborate 
paper on ‘The Greek Vase,’ by Wm. P. Longfellow, is accom- 

anied by many illustrations. ‘ Gibraltar’ is described by Rev. Dr. 

enry M. Field, who adds to the life and appearance of to-day 
some account of Gibraltar’s historical significance in the past. Gen. 
Greely discusses the question ‘ Where shall we spend our Sum- 
mers?’ with the satisfactory conclusion that there is no one place 
where we should all go, but that temperament and constitution, 
with the aid of charts, may be trusted to decide for each puzzled 
individual. 

An appreciative but not very brilliant review of the Life of the 
late Emperor of Germany, written by John A. Kasson, opens Zhe 
North American Review. A gentleman who signs his name in 
Arabic, and who begins his creed with the formula, ‘In the name 
of God, the merciful, the compassionate,’ tells the world why he is 
a Moslem. Frederick Schwatka writes of the fur-seal fishery dis- 

ute ; and Thomas Commerford Martin of Gilbert’s fables, the said 

ilbert being a contemporary of Francis Bacon, and his fables 
certain assertions in his work on the magnet which modern progress 
has shown to be correct. Gen. Sherman is considered as a ‘ Pos- 
sible President ;’ and our actual President’s views on the tariff are 
criticized by a great number of people, mostly manufacturers. 
Duffield Osborne writes a ‘ Defence of Pugilism ;’ and there are two 
short articles in the department of Notes and Comments concerning 
isu Re George’s theories ; the usual book-notices and reviews fol- 
owing. 

Diplomacy’s loss is literature’s gain. As Mr. Lowell has found 
a worthy successor as America’s representative at the Court of St. 
James, we can enjoy without repining the rare work in prose and 
verse he has done (and is still doing) since his return home, and his 
effective service inthe cause of copyright. Readers of Zhe At- 
Zantic have special reason to be orate Only two months ago 
they were treated to ‘Endymion’ (a poem to which we paid special 
attention at the time) ; and now, in the April number, they find a 
noble piece of verse on ‘ Turner’s “Old Téméraire” : Under a Fig- 
ure Symbolizing the Church.’ ‘ Brownell’ (Henry Howard Brown- 
ell, ‘the battle-laureate of the Civil War’), by Mr. Aldrich, in the 
same number, is a podem well worthy to appear side by side with 
Mr. Lowell’s stirring ode. ——Prof. W. G. Farlow of Harvard opens 
the March number of Zhe Botanical Gazette with an interesting, 
appreciative and, above all, sympathetic paper on the late Prof. 

ray, whom he had known for nearly a quarter of a century. An- 
other famous botanist—the late Prof. H. A. De Bary of Strassburg 
—is commemorated in two contributions, one by Prof. F. B. Power 
of the University of Wisconsin; the other by Prof. W. R. Dudley 
of Cornell, who had gone to Germany ‘to study with the eminent 
specialist. 

The Woman's World contains two articles that will attract 
more than the usual amount of attention. One is by Ouida, who 
discusses the subject of dinners, denying with emphasis a state- 
ment that she permitted cigarette-smoking at her table with the 
oysters. ‘I let them have cigarettes after the vofz: never before.’ 

he dinner-party, she goes on to argue after having put herself right 
about the cigarettes, ‘has killed the sa/om,’ the lateness of the 
dinner-hour making it almost impossible to go anywhere after the 
dinner; and people are getting to think so much of eating that 
they do not care to go where they are not sure of being well fed. 
The other notable article is on ‘ Les Premiéres,’ or the famous 
‘first nights,’ at French theatres. We are given a firstrate picture 
of the greenroom of the ThéAatre Frangais, and half a dozen capital 
and characteristic sketches of the best known critics. 

‘Prof. Huxley, in an article in Zhe Popular Science Monthly, on 
‘ The Struggle for Existence’ (credited to The Nineteenth Century), 
believing the problem of population unsolvable at present, holds 
that England's pressing need of to-day, if she is to maintain herself 
as a manufacturing country, is a wide-spread system of technical ed- 
ucation, with preparatory classes in science and drawing.’ Other arti- 
cles of interest are ‘Californian Dry-Winter Flowers,’ by Prof. 
Byron \D. Halsted ; ‘ The Family-Life of Fishes,’ by Karl Hennings, 
illustrated by engravings after Beard; and ‘Chinese Superstitions,’ 
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by Adéle M. Fielde. A handsome portrait of David Ames , Wells 
serves as frontispiece to the number, and is accompanied by a 
biographical sketch.——-Chrstzan Thought reproduces with com- 
mendation Mr. Chauncey M. Depew’s reply to Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s freethinking paper on Society, read before. the Nineteenth 
Century Club. Mr. Depew is quoted as saying that the masses of 
the Athenian people ‘ were neglected brutes or slaves;’ that durin 
the decay of the Roman Empire, ‘for ages the world was people 
with wild beasts ;’ that charitable women ‘are invariably the dis- 
ciples of the churches, and no free-thinkers are to be found among 
them ;’ and that boys, if not early trained to do right by rewards 
and punishments, may be expected to turn out very badly. Prof. 
Henry S. Williams writes of ‘Scientific Evidences of the Super- 
natural ;’ and Rev. James F. Riggs on ‘ History: a Demonstration 
under the Moral Law.” 

The Forum is a very.solid number. Mr. John Foord maintains, 
with statistics, that Mr. Blaine could not possibly carry the State of 
New York this year. He believes that all over the country Mug- 
wumps would find it easier than ever to decide between Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Blaine. Another political paper, on the ‘ Hysteria of 
Sectional Agitation,’ is by Henry Watterson, who does not believe 
that partisan agitation can prevail against the present general good 
feeling. Prof. Laveleye holds that the loss of temporal power has 
not weakened the real power of the Pope, but actually strengthened 
it. Monsignor Preston, in ‘Socialism and the Catholic Church,’ 
opposes Henry George. Park Benjamin, in ‘The Dawn of Elec- 
tricity,’ reviews the remarkable work done by Queen Elizabeth’s. 
physician ; and Dr. Meredith Clymer writes of ‘Creed, Craft, and 
Cure’ with great good sense. In ‘The Tenement-house ‘Problem’ 
Mrs. Rollins approaches the question from a new point of view. 
So long as you appeal only by pathos, she says, objectors will justly 
confound you with the fact that the degraded poor are not suffering 
from a sense of degradation as the comfortable rich imagine them 
to be suffering ; so it is best to accept at once that point of view, 
and claim—in the spirit of reform—that in that case there is all the 
more need for reform. In other words, it is the dangerous, rather 
than the pathetic, side of the question, the writer thinks, that can be 
brought forward with quickest effect upon the callous souls of the 
unalarmed. 

Two portraits of Washington and jone of Martha Washington, 
never before engraved, and several other early American miniatures, 
afford a subject for Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s opening article in The 
Magazine of American History. The portraits of Washington 
are by Robertson and Peale. Alice D. Le Plongeon gives some 
account of the Spanish conquest of Yucatan, drawn mainly from 
native documents; Prof. Hopkins of Hamilton College writes of 
early methods of travel and transportation between Albany and 
Buffalo; and the Hon. J. L. M. Curry of the acquisition of Florida. 
——Altalia for February is an excellent example of ‘ English as she 
is wrote.’ The only paper of interest is ‘The Youth and Love of 
Count Cavour,’ in which the secret of the statesman’s unwedded 
existence is revealed. The Hon. Ruggero Bonghi’s article on 
‘The Jubilee of the Pope and-its Significance’ gives rather old 
news ; and the weakness of Italian magazine fiction is admirably 
exemplified by Giovanni Verga’s ‘ Story of a Capinera.’ J/talza—a 
shilling magazine—belongs to a class of Italian periodicals, intended 
for the English and American residents in Italy, which seldom 
attain even mediocrity of merit, and consequently fail to obtain. 
lasting support. 

Mr. E. P. Roe begins a Southern serial, ‘ Miss Lou,’ in Zhe Cos- 
mopolitan. Foreign elements are rather conspicuous in the num- 
ber: an elaborate paper on ‘ Bull Fighting in Mexico,’ by Wm. H. 
Bishop; one on ‘ Horses and Hunting in Persia,’ by Wolf Von 
Schierbrand; and a short story translated from Tolstoi.’ Prof. 
Sumner writes of ‘First Steps toward a Millennium,’ which he 
thinks should be taken by regarding the family as the“ starting- 
point of society, and-as the social problem begins with the question 
of population, paying closer attention to the marriage Jaws. Olive 
Thorne Miller'contributes one of her graceful bird papers, ‘The 
Rosy Shield;’ and Eli Shepard writes of ‘Superstitions of the 
Negro.’ The short story is by Julian Hawthornea study of hyp- 
notism. The Jzéce de résistance is an exhaustive article by Henry 
T. Finck on ‘German Opera-in New York.’——In The Andover 
Review for March the most striking article is one by Miss Anna 
L. Dawes on ‘ Frederic W. H. Myers, Poet and.Critic.’ It gives a. 
brief sketch of his life, an account of his writings, and a very sym- 
pathetic,—not underestimating,—judgment of the man and his 
work. It will increase the already growing interest in both. We 
sincerely ‘hope that the man will enable us to know him yet better 
by giving us more of his work. Theology and ethics are well rep- 
resented in the Revzew, as usual; but the littrary article this time: 
ranks its fellows. 




















































































































The Fickle Sun of March. 


Mip-Marcu, and more, the buds half-blown,—and killed. 
Pained Nature crouches, shivering ; like the meek 
And mumbling fool she is. On either cheek 
Her tears cling, frozen, and her veins, late-thrilled 
By one brief moment’s pleasure, now are chilled 
With icy touches. On her lips, the weak 
Consenting smile still dumbly stays, to speak vs 
The foolish trust with which her heart was filled. 


She'll. never learn to doubt the treacherous sun ; 
Each year she lifts her face for his first kiss; 
Each year, with his first smile, her heart is won, 
All wrongs forgiven for one short hour of bliss. 
Oh Earth—we thy true children are by this! 
Soon-loving fools are we, ahd soon undone. 
ROBERT BuRNS WILSON. 
FRANKFORT, Ky., 22 March, 1888. 





“Little Lord Fauntleroy” on the Stage 


ONE hardly knows which is the greater compliment to Mrs: 
Burnett—to go and see ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, or to stay away. Certainly it is more interesting 
to go, if only to see what a stupid play can be made of a charming 
book. The story has dramatic possibilities, but Mr. Seebohm, in 
his version arranged for the stage, has made use of none of them. 
It is so dull, indeed, that Mrs. Burnett may willingly let him claim 
the credit of having written it; for he has the effrontery to print 
on his playbills : ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy. Suggested by Mrs. F. 
H. Burnett’s Story. Written by E. V. Seebohm.’ And this, not- 
withstanding the fact that he has altered Mrs. Burnett’s words as 
slightly as possible. Whole conversations, paragraph after para- 
graph, are put into the mouths of his characters, who retain their 
original names, or indeed all their original features except their 
brightness and power to please. The only changes that have been 
made are for the worse. The play could have been vastly improved 
by taking still greater liberties with the text—that is, by some one 
who knew how to take them. Unfortunately, Mr. Seebohm is 
without the dramatic instinct nécessary even to the playwright who 
makes use of other people’s plots and words. Several matinées of 
‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ have been given, the last two or three by 
special request, so that the play seems to be fairly successful. But 
the oftener one goes to the theatre in London, the more one won- 
ders at the theatrical successes of the day. 

Of my many objections to the performance, the chief was, I think, 
little Lord Fauntleroy himself. Instead of the old-fashioned little 
boy, winning all hearts by his pretty childish fearlessness, his grace, 
his beauty, his ingenuousness, the hero of the stage is a bold, coarse, 
overgrown hoyden, masquerading in knee-breeches. I know noth- 
ing of the actress who takes this part, but judging from the man- 
ner in which she plays it, I fancy she is more at home in the vari- 
ety-theatre or the music-hall. The dramatist has added three or 
four years to the real Cedric’s age, to save appearances probably. 
But the sayings, which are quaint and old-fashioned from a litthe 
fellow of seven, are forward and unbearable from a big boy of 
eleven ; and this new Cedric is forward to a degree which makes 
you long to send him from the room and give him a good thrash- 
ing. He is almost as tall as his mother, who is by no means a 
short woman. He speaks with the voice and accent, partly of a 
London street-boy, partly of a London cockney. His every move- 
ment bespeaks vulgarity. Moreover, his costume is exaggerat- 
ed and absurd. Miss Annie Hughes, who wears it, has ap- 

arently studied Mr. Birch’s drawings, but has not profited thereby. 
fn the second and_third acts she appears in black velvet knee- 
breeches, Vandyke collar and red sash. The costume suggests the 
pictures just as the play suggests the book—unpleasantly. The 
collar on the stage becomes a cape; the sash, a shirt. As Miss 
Hughes posed and threw’ herself about, and sat on tables and 
balanced on one leg, and talked in her forced, affected way, I 
could not help thinking how much better any one of the children 
who appeared last year in ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ at the same 
theatre, could have played the part. 

For the sake of the dramatic situation, Dearest is brought to 
the Castle as nurse. The arrangement in the story is immensely 
better. However, I must admit that the discovery of the truth by 
the Earl at the end of the second act is dramatically strong, and 
is thankfully welcomed because of the drearinesss and stupidity of 
the first act. In the third, Mr. Seebohm again relapses into dul- 
ness, and exposes very painfully his shortcomings as a dramatist. 
There is a general reconciliation. Lord Fauntleroy is the peace- 











maker between his grandfather and his mother, who parted as ene- 
mies when the curtain fell after the preceding act. Here the play 
is really at an end. Throughout there has been but the one inter- 
est; at the very last moment, when everything is amicably settled, 
and respect for the proprieties demands the final * Bless you, my chil- 
dren,’ and the fall of the curtain on the reconciled family, a new 
interest is suddenly introduced. This is the appearance, or rather 
the announcement, of another little Lord Fauntleroy. I know this 
incident occurs at the very end of Mrs. Burnett’s story; but there 
it serves its purpose. Cedric has been living for many weeks at 
the Castle. The old Earl has had time to become attached to him. 
The strength of this attachment is more strongly expressed when 
there is a chance of losing him. In the play Cedric has but just 
arrived. It is/ not easy to believe -in love at first sight when the 
lovers are grandfather and grandson. Besides, the sudden ex- 
posure of the fraud is simply ludicrous. Mr. Hobbs comes to the 
Castle in the nick of time; to do so it was necessary for him to 
sail from New York the very day following Lord Fauntleroy’s de- 
parture. Minna, for the sake of convenience, is his ‘sister-in-law. 
Mr. Havisham has left her photograph lying on the table. Mr. 
Hobbs sees it. ‘ Why, this is my brother Ben’s wife,’ he teils the 
astonished group. His words are enough. Doubts are at an end. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy is still Lord Fauntleroy, and ten minutes 
after the solicitor brings the disagreeable news, the play ends with 
this clumsily marked anti-climax. Mr. Hobbs is here one of those 
oe Ogg Americans of the stage in whom English playgoers de- 
light. He appears in a red plush waistcoat and long gray fr 
coat. His hat is a large soft brown felt, of the size and shape dear 
to the Southern gentleman but never worn before, I fancy, by a 
New York grocer. He does say ‘Ammurica,’ but that is the ex- 
tent of his Americanism. He drops his 4’s like a veritable cockney. 
The Earl does not in the least suggest our old friend in Mr. Birch’s 
drawings. Nor indeed does Dearest, nor Mr. Havisham. Ina 
word, the whole play is a wretched burlesque of the story. The 
only remarkable thing about it is that its adapter could, with such 
material, produce such a result. Indeed, as far as this goes, he 
has proved himself a serious rivalto Mr. Irving’s Mr. Wills. 
LONDON, 24 March, 1888. BE. Rif. 





The Lounger 


I RECEIVED from a friend, last week, a handsome present—a 
ticket of admission (price 10 cents; reserved seats, 25) to a Pop- 
ular Annual Lecture by a colored gentleman named C. A. Johnson. 
Through some mischance of education, I had never heard of Mr. J. 
and would surely have repaired this defect by attending his ad- 
dress on ‘ Evolution,’ had I not been forced to spend the appointed 
evening out of town. Mr. Johnson, as I discovered on the unim- 
peachable testimony of the ticket, is ‘ the well-known Philanthropist, 
Professional Astronomical Lecturer, Literary and Educational 
Writer, Editor and Publisher of Zhe British Lion and The Amer- 


« ican Eagle.’ And to think that I had never heard of him! 





AN ‘N. B.’ at the foot of the ticket gave notice to the following 
effect : 


The purchaser of this Lecture Ticket is to distinctly understand that 
the financial proceeds of this Lecture are to be specially applied to assist 
in paying the printing expenses of the newspapers, Zhe British Lion, 
published at Hamilton, Ont., and Zhe American Eagle, published at 
New York, N. Y., both papers published and circulated free of charge, 
especially among the Southern Freedmen, Pp and in assisting 
the bringing together of families separated by slavery and the war 
throughout the Southern States of America and Canada, and not for the 
church or hall where this Lecture is held. Copies of the above named 
paper sent free of charge. No Jubilee Singing allowed. 

How Mr. Johnson succeeds in making the British Lion and the 
American Eagle lie down together, without provoking a feeling. in 
the breasts of his hearers which can find vent only in jubilee sing- » 
ing, I do not see. One precaution he took was to give this warn- 
ing on all admission tickets: ‘ = under 15 not admitted unless. 
accompanied by their parents.’ This not only tended to check any 
demonstration by the audience of the jubilee spirit, which is no- 
toriously well developed in boys under fifteen; but prevented ten- 
der minds from being warped by the doctrine of Evolution. True, 
Mr. Johnson came not to praise that theory, but to bury it; but the 
first statement of thé heresy he proposed to combat might have- 
given an ineradicable twist to many a callow intelligence, and 
caused the spreading .abroad of a spirit of skepticism no less 
lamentable than the inclination of colored audiences to indulge in 
jubilee singing. Mr. Johnson proved, according to a newspaper 
report of his lecture, quite as reactionary in his opinions as the 
Rev. Mr. Jasper of ‘de.sun do moob’ memory. 
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a7o | Critic : 


Mr. SMALLEY has fallen on evil days. To begin with, the Ger- 
‘man Government, or the Cable Company, or some potentate of 
even less consequence, who knew (he says) that he meant to send 
to America an account of the recent imperial funeral at Berlin, 
neglected to inform him that certain cable wires were ‘down,’ in 
consequence of the blizzard ; and the result was that his despatch 
‘was all at sea for several days, and finally made a most belated ap- 
pearance in the columns of the 7yzbuse. This was trying pnsche. J 
‘to be sure. But since then the Wor/d has mixed him up in the 
Diss Debar business, and declared that the notorious heroine of 
that story once made ghostly pictures for him. The Z7rzbune 
<omes promptly to his rescue, however, with the following dignified 
editorial disclaimer : 


According to a World reporter, the Diss Debar adventuress has re- 
‘cently stated that, among several other well-known men, she claims to 
have produced spook pictures for George W. Smalley, the well-known 
London correspondent of the 77idune. That isa mistake. If she has 
been doing the spook business for any Smalley, it has been for Mr. E. 
V. Smalley, a totally different person and no relation whatever to George 
W. Smalley. 





BUT THE worst blow of all is Matthew Arnold’s severe arraign- 
ment of ‘ Civilization in the United States’ in the April Vzneteenth 
Century. Mr. Smalley quotes, by cable, all the unpleasant things 
Mr. Arnold says of his unpolished ‘kin beyond sea,’ and appeals 
from his judgment in a pro-American fashion that will delight 
those who had come to regard him as a denationalized citizen of 
the Great Republic. There is nothing whatever of the ‘old To 
squire’ in last Sunday’s letter from London. G. W. S. doesn't 
twist the British Lion’s tail, but he does protest very vehemently 
‘against the plucking out of the American Eagle’s handsomest tail- 
feathers. But, after all, the grievance seems to be largely a per- 
sonal one. It is not that Mr. Smalley resents an attack on ‘the 
‘States’ by one of the first, ‘if not actually the first, of all living 
English men-of-letters,’ so much as that the attack is made by a 
person who has the honor of his (G. W. S.’s) admiring friendship. 
‘Mr. Arnold well knows how deep my admiration and friendship 
for him, often expressed in America, have ever been.’ Ay, there's 
the rub. Sir Lepel Griffin’s diatribe wasn’t worth serious notice; 
but when a man who has the pleasure of knowing ME, and who 
therefore realizes what America is capable of in the way of produ- 
cing the highest type of manhood,—when my dear old friend, ‘ the 
first of all living English men-of-letters,’ joins in the vulgar outcry 

inst America, then, O brother Americans, then, O remote but 
still remembered fellow-countrymen, it becomes me to declare, with 
all solemnity, that ‘1 never read anything which I thought more 
‘deplorable.’ What, never? ‘No,—wsever/’ 





I HAVE BEEN examining a circular of the Universal Press Asso- 
ciation, of Paris, which renews my astonishment at the fatuity with 
which a Frenchman will put his thoughts into English, on occasion, 
when it would be so easy to write in the vernacular and get an 
Englishman to translate what he has said. Even revision by 
an English-speaking person seems to be thought unnecessary. 
In the circular before me, the writer, giving the ‘nomenclature of 
special information comprised in the services’ of the Association, 
— not of ‘Society News’ but ‘Social Movement,’ and not of 
«The Fashions’ but of ‘ The Mode.’ Article IV of the Conditions 
of Membership reads: ‘The paper which first adheres to the con- 
ditions of the Association is admitted as member wzth the excep- 
tion of other newspapers in the same town of like periodicity and 
speciality.. The words underscored should doubtless be Zo the 
excluston—a phrase that conveys a very different meaning from the 
actual text. ‘ Talk about French as She is Traduced’! How is it 
with English when she crosses the Channel ? 

REv. T. J. BRYANT, pastor of the Methodist Church. at Little- 
ton, Ill., has sent a letter to the editor of Zhe Century which will 
be of ‘special interest to readers of Dr. Edward Eggleston’s novel, 
ec raysons, now appearing in that magazine. It runs as 

ollows : 


I have been reading ‘The Graysons,’ because it was a story of IIli- 
nois, little thinking that anything I was familiar with would come into 
it ; but the March instalment has set me all agog. In August, 1857, we 
held a camp-meeting near Walker's Grove in ‘Mason County, where 
for ten days it seemed as if the devil was turned loose. The rabble not 
only drank whiskey, and made night hideous with their yelling, but 
they stole the campers’ cooking utensils and provisions, and in a row 
which| took place about a half-mile from the camp-ground, in a dis- 
pute growing out of a game of cards, a man was killed, and the killing 
‘was charged to young Armstrong, whom Lincoln cleared. 

A man came to that camp-meeting and put up a tent and stand on 
the northwest corner of the square where services were held, where he 


‘ 


not only had cheese, crackers and candy forsale, but whiskey as well. 
He had a double-barrelled shot-gun, pistols and butcher knives conven- 
ient for use, and an axe where he could lay his hand upon it ; and he 
swore that he would be the death of any one who attempted to arrest 
or interfere with him. The camp-meeting authorities could not get any 
officer of the law to attempt his arrest. Peter Cartright, D.D., who 
was Presiding Elder of the district and in attendance upon the 
camp-meeting, said that if they would legally deputize him, he would 
arrest the man. The papers were accordingly made out. Dr. R. N. 
Davies of the Illinois Conference and I accompanied Dr. Cartright ; and 
he deliberately walked up to.the man, though the fellow had grabbed 
the axe and swore the most terrible oaths that he would brain any one 
who touched him. The Doctor laid his hand upon the man’s shoulder 
and said, ‘ You are my prisoner ; come along.’ The fellow laid down 
his axe and was led out of the stand by Dr. Cartright. I have always 
been counted to have considerable nerve, but I would not have at- 
tempted to do what Dr. Cartright did for all Jay Gould is worth. Af- 
terward Dr. Cartright was my Presiding Elder for two years, and he 
_ told me that he did not think that he knew what the sensation of 
ear was. 





International Copyright. 


Ex-Lieut.-Gov. DoRSHEIMER, who was buried last Satur- 
day from Grace Church, should be gratefully remembered 
by the literary guild as the first man who succeeded in get- 
ting a vote in the House of Representatives in connection 
with the subject of International Copyright. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. George Alfred Townsend (‘Gath’), the 
well-known newspaper correspondent, Mr. Dorsheimer intro- 
duced a copyright bill in Congress four years ago (January, 
1884). The bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
of which he was a member, and through Mr. Dorsheimer’s 
efforts was unanimously reported to the House. No direct 
vote on its merits was reached, but a motion to fix a day for 
its consideration lacked but fifteen votes of the necessary 
two-thirds; Mr. Dorsheimer’s work in support of his bill 
was an effective preliminary step in a movement which has 
now reached a very gratifying stage of progress. 

On Thursday of last week the Executive Committee of 
the American Copyright League adopted the following reso- 
lution :—‘ Resolved, That by the death of the Hon. William 
Dorsheimer, the cause of International Copyright has lost an 
adherent whose pioneer work in Congress for the adequate 
recognition of literary property has paved the way for the 
success which now seems to be at hand; and that his clear 
exposition and vigorous advocacy of a wise public policy 
entitle him to the grateful remembrance of the literary 
guild.” As afurther mark of respect, the following repre- 
sentatives of the League were selected to attend the funeral 
services: Edmund C. Stedman, Vice-President ; Geo. W. 
Green, Secretary; Robert U. Johnson, Treasurer; Dr. 
Edward Eggleston (Chairman) and Col. Thos. W. Knox and 
R. R. Bowker, Members of the Committee. 

As Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Dorsheimer was ex-officio 
Chairman of the New Capitol Commission, and by his ad- 
vice many changes were made in that building. Most of 
the laws passed to secure the restoration and preservation 
of the scenery of Niagara Falls were drawn by him as 
Chairman of the Niagara Reservation Commission. He 
was also Chairman of the Commission of State Surveys, one 
of the founders of the Buffalo Academy of Fine Arts, and 
the originator of the Buffalo park system. Since his resigna- 
tion of the United States District-Attorneyship of this dis- 
trict, he had devoted himself to the management of the 
Star. 





Le Droit d Auteur (Copyright) is the title of the new 
organ of the International Copyright Union, to appear at 
Berne, Switzerland, on the 15th of each month. The first 
number is dated January 15-31. It contains an account of 
the formation of the Bureau of the International Union 
for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, in ac- 
cordance with Article 16 of the Convention signed by Bel- 
gium, England, France, Germany, Hayti, Italy, Liberia, 
Spain, Switzerland and Tunis (the United States being the 
country most conspicuous by its absence), on Sept. 9, 1886. 
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Bureau has been placed by the Swiss Federal Council 
under the same direction as that already existing at Berne 
in connection with the Union for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property. The Constitution of the Copyright Union 
is described ; and an account is given of the Copyright 
treaties negotiated, and of the literary and artistic congress- 
es held, prior to the three official conferences which resulted 
in the Berne Convention of 1886. The text of that Conven- 
tion is printed in full. There is much other matter, all of it 
technical, but some of it less formal than the above, the 
whole making a neat ten-page pamphlet a little larger than 
the Revue Bleu, and bound in a blue cover. Le Droit 
bears the imprint of Messrs. Jent & Reinert, Berne. The 
subscription price in this country is $1.12, and no subscrip- 
tion for less than a year is received. 





Mr. Charles W. Thomas writes again from Belleville, Ill. 
He says: 


Your comments last week [March 17] upon my note in which I 
inferentially accused Mr. Lowell of inconsistency, are ingenious, 
‘but I submit that you leave that distinguished gentleman substan- 
tially undefended. Protection by government is not what you de- 
fine it to be. The tariff is only one of several methods of protec- 
tion. The patent and copyright laws are other methods of applying 
the same principle. Mr. Lowell ably opposts, in a political ad- 
dress, the prznczple of governmental protection, and at the same 
time urges that the Government shall extend a certain protection to 
American authors. He is not acquitted of the charge of inconsist- 
ency by the fact that the protection against which his efforts were 
specially directed is that afforded by the tariff laws to labor in gen- 
eral, while the protection he desires is that to be given by a copy- 
right law to labor in particular. Laborers with the hand and labor- 
ers with the brain seek the same governmental protection. One 
class needs the tariff and the other the International Copyright, and 
it seems to me and many others in like condition, that neither can 
well afford to assume the attitude chosen by Holy Willie with ref- 
erence to his own kail and potatoes. 


As we have said already, a protective tariff is designed to 
guard the manufacturer against normal competition; while 
an International Copyright law is sought in order to protect 
the authors against, not legitimate competition, but simple 
theft. Without such copyright, the American author is 
robbed abroad and the foreign author is robbed here, while 
each is obliged to compete in the home market with unpaid 
foreign rivals. The difference between the author's position, 
as thus stated, and that of the manufacturer who wants to 
‘charge more for his wares than the buyer would naturally 
have to pay, and so has a heavy tax imposed on foreign- 
made goods that compete with them, seems to us an essen- 
tial difference. The American author is in the position of 
the American maker of bottles who should ask the Govern- 
ment to prevent people from importing bottles stolen abroad. 
Mr. Lowell doubtless believes in this sort of protection even 
for manufacturers. 


Of the recent visit of the authors to Washington, the 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Record writes : 


They were as much a success as lobbyists as they were as read- 
ers, and chiefly in one case as in the other—because of the naive 
and natural way in which they did it. No one but a childlike 
author would think, for example, of asking the President of the 
United States before Congress passed a bill whether he would 
‘sign it or not, which these delightful men had no hesitation in 
doing. They did their work so well, although they were here only 
four days, that a careful canvass of the two Houses this week shows 
that their bill will have little or no opposition. The President and 
Mrs. Cleveland were, of course, with them all the while. I have 
no doubt at all that their bill will be on the statute-books before 
‘summer shall come, and perhaps before spring shall come, if it 
shall not come any faster than it is coming now. 

Mr. W. F. TAYLOR is editing for David Nutt of London the 
marginal notes written by Coleridge in the books owned or bor- 
rowed by him. Mr. Leslie Stephen lectured a few weeks ago in 
London on Coleridge. The moral he drew from the poet's life was : 
* Never marry a man of genius; don’t be his brother-in-law, or his 
‘publisher, or his editor, or anything that is his!’ 





“ments have the look of meadow houris. 








The Fine Arts 
The National Academy Exhibition. 

THE SIXTY-THIRD annual exhibition of the National Ac- ‘ 
ademy of Design, which opened last Monday, is the best 
ever held. The modern progressive spirit informs even the 
works of many painters hitherto considered hopelessly con- 
servative, and the selection of pictures has been judiciously 
made. The portraiture is noticeable for variety of style. 
Eastman Johnson has two male portraits and a head of a 
lady with good effect of light and a pleasing tone. Thomas 
W. Dewing’s small full-length of a lady in a gauzy yellow 
gown is beautifully painted and very distinguished in style. 
Alden Weir's full-length of Jonn Gilbert shows how much 
can be done with a limited scale of color. As the impres- 
sion of a personality it is admirable. Mr. Weir’s portrait of 
Miss De Wolfe, the amateur actress, in an zsthetic gold and 
white robe, is bad—a mere piece of trickery. John S. Sar- 
gent shows a careless effectiveness in his portrait of a young 
woman in crimson velvet, which is fresh in color. Hamilton 
Hamilton’s good training and conscientiousness have ena- 
bled him to make a successful appearance before the public 
as a portrait-painter in a full-length of a young woman stand- 
ing behind a chair. The portrait is neatly composed and 
the rosy effect of color is very agreeable. Miss Dora 
Wheeler’s portrait of Charles Dudley Warner is clever and 
strong, and Miss Amanda Brewster paints Miss Wheeler 
herself with a quiet cic that is French in a creditable sense. 
Wm. M. Chase’s portrait of Mrs. G. in a blue fur-trimmed 
dress is good enough, but is so soberly handled that one 
would scarcely recognize it as being the work of this very 
radical painter. 

One of the best figure-subjects is George de F. Brush’s 
‘The Sculptor and the King,’ with the barbaric artist 
and his liege gazing together at the work of the for- 
mer. The faces are very expressive, and the surface- 
painting excellent. The Venetian subjects of Mr. Sar- 
gent and Robert Blum merit attention. Mr. Blum’s color, 
in his group of bead-stringing girls, is not quite desirable. 
Wyatt Eaton’s ‘La Cigale,’ a girl in very slight drapery 
playing an instrument under a tree, is very good in color, 
and treats the old fable of the improvident grasshopper 
sympathetically. Siddons Mowbray’s ‘ Evening Breeze’ is 
a pretty bit of decoration of a semi-Oriental caste. The 
landscape is very modern in feeling. The charming girls 
floating over the grass playing on their little fantastic instru- 
A. P. Ryder’s 
‘Christ Appearing to Mary’ has the color and tone of an 
old Venetian master with a religious sentiment that is quite 
modern. Good surface-painting is found in C. C. Curran’s 
‘An Alcove at the Art-Students’ League.’ Among classic 
themes, Geo. W. Maynard’s ‘ Intruders ’ (three girls startled 
by flamingoes), F. S. Church’s ‘ The Viking’s Daughter’ (a 
maiden followed by sea-gulls), and Will H. Low’s ‘ May’ 
and ‘By the Fountain,’ are worthy of attention. Alfred 
Kappes and Thomas Hovenden send negro subjects, both 
very good. Thomas Eakins’s portrait of Prof. George F. 
Barker is a remarkable characterization, presenting a type 
as much as an individual. The most important landscapes 
are those by Homer Martin, McCord, Gifford, Weyl, Tryon, 
Le Grand johnston, Ranger, Inness, Smillie and Walter 
Palmer. - 

The sculpture is better than usual. Augustus St. Gaudens 
sends a very lifelike and pictorial bust of Gen. Wm. T. 
Sherman and a portrait-relief of a decorative sort. The 
former has the double interest of the sculptor’s fine technical 
method and the personality of the subject. Probably the 
last sitting Gen. Sherman will ever give to a sculptor or 
painter was accorded to Mr. St. Gaudens; and the bust is 


‘destined, in all likelihood, to go down to posterity as the 


accepted portrait, in plastic form, of this famous hero of the 
Civil War. Mr. St. Gaudens’s firm, crisp, nervous touch is 
the best possible for the rendering of a head like Gen. Sher- 
man’s. His pictorial method was never better illustrated 
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than in the individualization of this American type. It is 
not only that the head is thoroughly alive and a good like- 
ness—many portrait-busts fill these conditions ; but this is 
the man himself—spare, wrinkled, nervous, with his cravat 
awry, and a humorous shrewdness irradiating from his coun- 
tenance. In this bust the sculptor has successfully solved 
the difficult problem of preserving the large and universal 
effect required by the accepted canons of the sculptor’s art 
while realizing and reproducing the smallest details of the 
actual subject. The treatment of the wrinkles in the face 
. is alone enough to proclaim Mr. St. Gaudens a master. 
They form a perfect network on the narrow face, but they 
in no wise belittle the head. An inferior sculptor would 
have been forced to generalize them, from inability to 
manage them in detail without diminishing the general 
effect. H. Le Grand Cannon’s ‘East Indian Coolie,’ a 
full-length statuette, is an ambitious and successful work. 





Reform of the Coinage. 

SENATOR MorRILL has introduced in the Senate, and Mr. 
Bland in the House, a bill which it is sincerely to be hoped 
will soon become a law. There should be no opposition 
whatever, from either party or from any source, to its pro- 
visions. This bill has been prepared by Mr. Kimball, Di- 
rector of the Mint, with the approval of Secretary Fairchild, 
and enacts as follows : 

The Director of the Mint shall have power, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to cause new designs or models of 
authorized emblems or devices to be prepared pak planted. in the 
same manner as when new coins or devices are authorized, but no 
change in the design, or die of any coin, shall be made oftener than 
once in twenty-five years from and including the year of the first 
adoption of the design, model, die or hub for the same coin: pro- 
vided no change be made in the diameter of any coin; and provided 
further, that nothing in this section shall prevent the adoption of 
new designs or models for devices or emblems already authorized 
for the standard silver dollar and the five-cent nickel piece as soon 
as practicable after the passage of this act. 

When this bill is passed, there will be an opportunity of 
bringing our present coinage up to the existing national 
standard of art. Secretary Fairchild says most truly in a 
letter to Senator Morrill that ‘the designs at present em- 
ployed on our older coins date from periods of thirty to 
fifty years, and are commonly recognized as far behind the 
state which the arts of design and sculpture have since at- 
tained.’ We recommend that the art societies of the coun- 
try pass resolutions supporting the proposed measure. We 
have now in America sculptors who are surpassed perhaps 
by none in the world, and it is high time that the talents of 
such men should be employed in so important a matter as 
the coinage. If American civilization should be judged by 
its coinage, we fear we should make a poor showing in his- 
tory. We suppose that nothing but inertia on the part of 
Congress will prevent the passage of the carefully and con- 
servatively worded bill which Mr. Kimball has prepared. 





Art Notes 

THE position of Jremzer in the examination for admission to 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, has been won by Henry L. Levy, 
a New York boy who had studied for one season at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League and a short time at the Julien a¢e/zer, Paris. In 
drawing from the life he took the highest possible number of 
marks—s5oo, 

—The sales at the National Academy on Buyers’ Day amounted 
to $7010 for twenty-five works. J. G. Brown’s ‘My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,’ brought $1000, J. MacDonough’s ‘ Morning Sacrifice * $800, 
H. W. Robbins’s ‘Mountain Road’ $750, and W. Whittredge’s 
* Brook in the Woods’ $700. 

——The Edward F. Rook collection, exhibited at the Fifth Avenue 
Galleries until Thursday, contained several interesting examples 
of noted masters. Francis Miller’s ‘The Potter,’ severa] land- 
scapes by George Inness, Bruce Crane and Bliss Baker, Bridgman’s 
‘Chance Acquaintance’ and ‘Circus in Brittany,’ and a small 
Boughton, ‘Rest by the Wayside,’ were noticeable among the Ameri- 
can pictures. Works by Madrazo, Hamon, Berne-Bellecour, Delort, 
ag pet Dene gi Adrien Moreau, Schreyer, and a large landscape 
by binet, were conspicuous among the foreign pictures. 








—At the sale of the Christian Wolff collection at the American 
Art Galleries, on Monday and Tuesday, the prices brought were 
not high, \the total receipts barely exceeding $27,000. . Diaz’s ‘In 
the Forest of Fontainebleau ’ was the prize painting of the collec- 
tion. It brought $2750. Mr. Solomon Loeb, who bought it, paid 
$825 for Daubigny’s ‘Landscape on the Seine;’ and the same 
painter’s ‘ Brittany Harvest’ was sold for $875. Fora ‘ Landscape 
and Cattle’ by Jacque, $700 had to be put up; and for ‘Arab 
Scouts,’ by Schreyer, $670. 

—Several paintings of much intrinsic merit, and others of con- 
siderable historic interest (portraits of President Garfield, Mr. 
Blaine, etc.), were consumed by the fire which destroyed Mr. Wm. 
Walter Phelps’s home at Teaneck, near Englewood,,N. J., last 
Sunday night. The total loss is put at several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

—The long-talked-of monument to Peter Cooper in this city is to 
be designed by Mr. St. Gaudens. It will be in the form of a bronze 
statue of colossal size, showing the philanthropist seated. - To- 
gether with the granite pedestal it will cost about $30,000. 

—The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument of Brooklyn is to be 
executed by Henry Baerer, a German-American sculptor of New 
York. It is to be completed in two years, at a cost of $100,000. 
It will be go ft. high and 42 ft. square. The bronze statue, sur- 
mounting a granite pedestal, will represent the city of Brooklyn 
unfolding the Union flag and sending her sons to war. There will 
be four colossal groups,on the sub-pedestals. 


—Mr. MacAlister, Superintendent of Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia, delivered an interesting lecture on etching in that city on 
March 28, 

—An association of ladies has been formed at Washington for 
the purpose of presenting a statue of Washington, executed in 
America by an American sculptor, to the city of Paris, to be un- 
veiled on April 30, 1889, the centennial anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration as President of the United States. 

—The London Graphic will hereafter issue, as supplements, en- 
gravings after paintings by Sir Frederick Leighton, L. Alma- 
Tadema, E. J. Poynter and other English painters, illustrating the 
heroines of Shakspeare. Sir Frederick is to paint Desdemona ; 
Juliet falls to P. H. Calderon, and Portia to Alma-Tadema; Good- 
all paints Miranda; G. D, Leslie, Anne Page; and Frank Dicksee, 
Beatrice. A pamphlet prospectus, with the stories of the heroines. 
as told in the several plays, epitomized by Mr. W. E. Henley, has 
already been published. 

—We fell into The Evening Post's error last week, in saying 
that most of the works of the late J. R. Tilton were in English pri- 
vate galleries. In Boston some of.them are to be seen in the gal- 
leries of Mr. Quincy Shaw, Mr. Thatcher Adams, the late Mr. C, 
C. Perkins, and others. Messrs. A.. A. Low, Robert Hoe and 
Fletcher Harper, Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, Mrs. Alexander Mitchell 
of Milwaukee, and the late Mr. Newberry of Chicago, were among 
the other Americans who owned his pictures. His ‘ Venetian 
Boats’ is in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. 


Col. Higginson on Literary Workers. 
[Boston Advertiser, Thursday, March 22.] 

IN spite of the rain last evening Sever Hall at Cambridge was. 
crowded to hear Col. Higginson speak onthe professional life of a 
literary man. He began by speaking of the comparatively smalb 
number of literary men in this country ; the last census placed the 
number of authors, lecturers and literary men at 1300. Although 
he did not wish to advise any one not suited by nature for a literary 
life to attempt to lead such a life, yet he felt that it was only due to 
the ‘ literary profession’ to present it in its true light—onein which 
it is not usually seen by the public. What is literature? Without 
any supposition of inferiority on the part of our daily papers he did 
not class the contributors to them as literary men, for in his mind 
real literature began with the weekly papers and tlien extended 
over an indefinite amount of publications. It is only of recent 
grow in the United States, and only very recently is it that men 

ave regularly taken up a literary life as a means of self-support. 

The first point of view in regarding literature as a profession is. 
from its material side. How much cana person reasonably expect 
to earn by entering upon such a life? If money-making is to be 
the object of a man’s life, literature must never be thought of, for 
the highest incomes cannot compare with those incomes which are 
earned by successful merchants, and do not’ even approach the in- 
comes of successful lawyers. Mark Twain probably earns as 


much as any writer in America, and an income of $25,000 for him 
would be a very large estimate; there are probably not three writ- 
ers in the country who earn as much. But the success of the 
literary man does not consist in his income; his success brings 








with it a happiness which no money can buy, for one of the great- 
est rewards of-a successful literary life is the flattering tribute of 
respect which makes itself felt throughout the entire community. 
There are few professional or business men who have national 
reputations, but the name of a good writer is often known throughout 
the country before he has earned enough money to support himself 
for a year.. And then a common experience is to have the pleas- 
antest friendships established through the post office, with people 
whose faces are entirely unknown. The fascination of this cannot 
be found in any other pursuit. 

Then arises the hardest question to answer for a would-be liter- 
ary man. ‘Am I made for literature?’ This is hard to decide, 
but possibly no harder than in any of the other professions. Some 
men show a strong literary ability when young, while others give 
no sign of their powers until well advanced in life. But in this in- 
decision there is one consoling fact. This is, that at present there 
exists in the mind of every literary editor in the country the strong- 
est kind of desire to discover and encourage unknown writers of 
any ability, and to develop them in connection with their maga- 
zines. The latter stand in more need of young, rising writers than 
of old well-known authors. There is always a chance for a young 
writer who shows ability of any sort. 

Furthermore this country is the one of all others in which a man 
may engage in literature with the greatest faith and hope. Our 
standard is high and our critics on the whole are good ; their prin- 
cipal fault is that they are still in what may be called the colonial 
period of their existence, for they attach much more importance to 
the criticisms of London journals than the ability of the latter de- 
serves. This is apt to create criticism which is often unjust, and 
which extends beyond the bounds of literary criticism. The sever- 
est critics of our public schools are those who never entered one, 
and the severest critics of our newspapers are those who read them 
the least. Matthew Arnold doubts if there can be any true orators 
in the United States, because we lack, as he says, a certain ‘ fine- 
ness of feeling.’ If anyone believes him, go and hear him lecture, 
and then afterward listen to George William Curtis. 

Another advantage which the literary man in America enjoys 
and which is certainly lacking in England, is the inestimable satis- 
faction of having no superficial aristocracy to patronize him. An 
English duke enjoys the feeling that there is no subject in England 
of higher position than himself, and in America a Yankee farmer 
has the same feeling. The literary men in America are recognized 
in a certain way as a self-made aristocracy, and a universal tribute 
of respect is always paid them by the people. 





Notes. 

America, Chicago’s new weekly, makes encouraging promises 
in the table-of-contents of its first number, to appear to-day. . The 
more striking announcements are ‘American Patriotism,’ by ex- 
Mayor Seth Low of Brooklyn ; ‘ Native Americans To-Day and a 
Century Ago,’ by Theodore Roosevelt ; a new poem by Mr. Lowell; 
fiction and humorous sketches by Frank Stockton, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Clarke Russell and Eugene Field; London correspondence 
from Clement Scott, and New York correspondence from Joe 
Howard, Jr. 

—Mr. George Willis Cooke is on a literary lecturing-tour in the 
West, which has taken him, thus far, to Quincy, Ill., Davenport 
and oes City, Iowa, and Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 3 . 

—Two volumes of the Stedman-Hutchinson ‘ Library of Amer- 
ican Literature, from the Earliest Settlement to the Present Time,’ 
cep by subscription by Chas. L. Webster & Co., are ready. 

he other eight are expected to follow monthly. ‘The work is very 
fully illustrated. 

—At the annual meeting of the Eastern Association of the 
Alumnz of Wells College, held in this city on Tuesday, Mrs. 
Cleveland was elected President for the ensuing year. The other 
officers are :—Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Stella Goodrich Russell of 
Brooklyn, Mrs. Grace Storrs of Scranton, and Miss Grace Sheldon 
of Buffalo; Secretary, Miss Reynolds of East Orange, N. J.; 
Treasurer, Miss Zachos of New York. Mrs. Cleveland has been a 
Trustee of the College since last summer. 

—The Directors of the Old South Studies (Boston) have deter- 
mined upon the publication, through D. C. Heath & Co., of a gen- 
eral series of leaflets, with the needs of schools, colleges and 
pe clubs and classes especially in mind. -These leaflets will 

largely reproductions of important historical papers, with notes. 
They will be sold at a very low price. The first dozen numbers, 
to be : goueg immediately, will include the Constitution of the 
United States, the Articles of Confederation, the Declaration of 
Independence, Washington’s Farewell Address and Inaugurals, 
and Lincoln’s Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 





—Three new partners have just been admitted to the publish- 
ing-house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, They are Thurlow Weed 
Barnes, James Murray Kay and H. O. Houghton, Jr. Mr. Barnes 
isa dson of Thurlow Weed. Mr. Kay is a native of Glasgow, 
and had an extensive business experience. Mr. Houghton has 
been connected with the business of the house in its manufacturing 
departments since his graduation at Harvard eleven years ago. 

—Messrs. Scribner are about to issue the first of the two volumes 
of Mrs. Caroline C. Marsh's ‘ Life and Letters of George P. Marsh.’ 

—The editor of the Tauchnitz collection has just decided to in- 
clude in the series Gen. Wallace’s long popular ‘ Ben Hur.’ Marion 
Crawford’s ‘ Paul Patoff’ and ‘Marzio’s Crucifix’ are already on 
the Baron’s list. 


—J. W. Bouton issues the prospectus of a new dramatic mono- 
graph on Peg Woffington, the most famous actress of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Itis called ‘ Woffington : a Tribute to the Actress 
and the Woman.’ Mr. Augustin Daly, the well-known playwright 
and proprietor of Daly’s Theatre, is the author; and the faa is 

ublished for him by Mr. Bouton in handsome form, with sixteen 
ull-page illustrations. The regular edition will cost $25, and the 
large-paper copies, with proofs of some of the plates, $40. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish a large-paper edition of 
‘The Discovery of America by Northmen ’—Prof E. N. Horsford’s 
address at the unveiling of the Erikson statue last autumn. Fac- 
similes of important ancient maps and charts will accompany it. 


—A correspondent writes :—‘ On page 153 of the last CRITIC, I 
read: “ Jesse Bowman Young is the lady who has furnished the 
ribbon, etc.” The Rev. Dr. Young of Harrisburg, Pa., will no 
doubt be surprised to see this; for—although he “ furnishes the 
ribbon ”—he is not what Sidney Smith said Mr. Grote was—“ such 
a ladylike gentleman.” Very humbly (in memory of mistakes of 
my own), H. Cornwall.’ 

—‘ A Castle in the Air,’ by Gen. Hugh Ewing, is one of Henry 
Holt & Co.’s forthcoming novels. 


—An eighty-page manuscript of Burns’s poems was sold in Lon- 
don lately for about $1076. The buyer represented the Burns Mu- 
seum at Kilmarnock. Pages 5 to 10 of the manuscript have been 
torn out at some time and their places filled by others in a different 
hand. 

—T. B. Peterson & Bros. announce ‘ Kenneth Cameron,’ a novel, 
by Judge L. Q. C. Brown, of Louisiana; ‘ Society Rapids,’ ‘a novel 
of fashionable life ;’ ‘““My Journal,’ a continuation of ‘ Twelve Years 
of My Life,’ by Mrs. Beaumont, of Mississippi; and ‘ De Molar, the’ 
last of the Military Grand Masters,’ a romance of history, by Ed- 
mund Flagg, of Virginia. 


—‘ The Spell of Ashtaroth’ is the title of a novel which the 
Scribners are about to publish. Joshua is one of the Biblical char- 
acters introduced. 

—Vizetelly, the London publisher, calls it a bad week when the 
sale of his Zola translations falls below 1000 volumes, ‘Nana’ 
sells by far the best. After Zola, Gaboriau, and De Boisgobey, 
Georges Ohnet is the French author who sells best in England. 

—Two new chairs are to be established in the University of 
the City of New York, of which Dr. John Hall is Chancellor, One 
will be of English, a modestly anonymous friend of the University 
having pledged $3,500 per annum for five years for its support; 
while the other will be of History, the Alumni Association having 
arranged for the maintenence of such a professorship. There were 
98 instructors in the University last year, and 892 students. 


—It has been decided to establish what will be known as the 
War Library and Museum of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States. A charter will be applied for; and a Com- 
mittee, of which Dr. H. Ernest Goodman is Chairman, has been 
appointed to solicit contributions. Several thousand dollars have 
already been subscribed. The intention is to purchase a property 
in Philadelphia, in Chestnut or Walnut Street as near Broad Street 
as possible, which shall be a headquarters for the order and for the 
use of the local commandery, and where also relics, arms, books, 
etc., relating to the Civil War can be preserved. Portraits of Han- 
cock, Hayes, and Sheridan, who have been the Commanders of the 
National Congress of the Legion, have been already obtained. It 
is intended to make the library the most complete of its kind in the 
country, and the museum the most interesting. 

—A Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Protective Association has been 
formed to guard subscription-book dealers from canvassers who 
are in the habit of cutting rates. A stamp has been devised and 
patented in the United States, Canada and England which will, it 
is claimed, act as a perfect check on dishonest agents; and it is 
hoped to save to the publishers and booksellers some $200,000 a 
year. 
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—At Delmonico’s on Tuesday night, Washington Irving’s 105th 
birthday was celebrated by the Irving Club, most of whose mem- 
are residents’ of Tarrytown. 5, is Wm. H. pea ee 
sided ; and, after dinner, speeches were made by Chauncey M. De- 
pew (in response to the toast, ‘Washington Irving and How Best 
to Perpetuate His Memory’), and ex-Judge Noah Davis, the Rev. J. 
S. Spencer, ex-Mayor Seth Low, Dr. J. C. Peters and Mr. Frank 
Loomis. 

—The old-time Seanachas, the chief Celtic celebration of the 

ear, was held in Tammany Hall on Wednesday evening, Hon. 
aed h F, Daly inthe chair. It was ‘an avenge Irish minstrelsy, 
mirth and song, in the speech of the Sacsanach and in the tongue 
of the Gael.’ 

—L. Kreichauf, of Elmira, N. Y., promises to issue late in the 
present month the first number of 7/e Quarterly Bibliography of 
American and English Literature. The new periodical is to 

resent an alphabetical bibliography of all American and English 
k publications published during the preceding three months, 
arranged according to author or’ catch-word; a bibliography of 
new serials and periodicals ; a list of English publications reprinted 
in the United States, and of American publications reprinted in 
England ; old books under new names, publications in press, quar- 
terly statistics, directory of publishers represented, index of sub- 
jects, and (annually) a general index to the publications of the year. 


—An important part of the fifth volume of ‘The Musical Year- 
Book of the United States ’ will be an index of the entire contents, 
under the composers’ names, giving titles. Copies of the book can 
be obtained only through the author, Mr. G. H. Wilson, care of 
Chickering & Sons, Boston. 

—Worthington Co. announce for immediate publication ‘ Yankee 
Girls in Zululand,’ by Louise V. Sheldon, with 100 photogravure 
illustrations by J. T. Graves, from original sketches by J. Austen. 

—Dr. Holmes’s new volume of verse, ‘ Before the Curfew,’ will 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on the 14th. A selection 
from the essays of John Burroughs will be added to the Riverside 
Literature Series under the title of ‘Sharp Eyes.’ 


—Mr. N. H. Dole, once literary editor of the Philadelphia Press 
and afterwards of Zhe Epoch, is delivering six lectures on Russian 
Literature at the Berkeley Lyceum, No. 19 W. 44th Street, on 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, beginning this week. Mr. 
Dole is known as translator of Russian and other foreign novels 
and poetry. His lectures are on ‘ Early Russian Literature’ (April 
5), ‘Russian Realism’ (April 10), ‘ The Literary Children of Gogol’ 
(April 12), ‘Tourgnéneff as Man and as Poet’ (April 17), ‘Count 
Tolstoi’s Life’ (April 29), and ‘ Russian Poetry and Drama.’ Tick- 
ets for the course are sold by the clerks.of the Lyceum. 


—‘Jefferson Davis,’ says the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, ‘is at 
work on his new book about the War, and hopes to have it ready 
for publication by next fall. His infirmities, he says, compel him to 
write slowly, deliberately and uncertainly.’ 


—Messrs. Cassell & Co. are now giving the public the option 
of taking a portion of the capital of the company, in order to obtain 
a quotation on the Stock Exchange. The prospectus issued an- 
nounces that the net profit made during the five years that have 
elapsed since the conversion into a limited company exceeds 
$1,000,000, ; 

—Mr. Walter Besant will contribute the second of his two articles 
“On the Writing of Novels’ to the April 4¢alanta. The same 
number will contain the opening chapters of a serial story by Mr. 
Grant Allen, entitled ‘The White Man’s Foot.’ 


—The numerously and illustriously signed testimonial gotten up 
by the Essex Club in honor of Mr. Whittier’s eightieth birthday, 
has been presented to the poet, who, in accepting it, writes :—‘ I am 
deeply moved by the fact that political and sectional differences 
seem to have been wholly set aside by the signers, and that those 
from whom I have felt compelled to dissent in times past have 
cordially joined with my persqnal and political friends in this 
tribute of respect to a private citizen who loves his whole country, 
and is devoutly thankful that the sun of his closing day shines only 
upon a free and united people.’ 

—Mr. Dan L. Paine of The /ndianapolis News gives a lively 
and authentic account, in the April Book Buyer, ot the career of 
the Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley, who made such a hit at 
the Authors’ Readings in Washington last month, and in New 
York last November. Of an interesting and curious period of Mr. 
Riley’s life, he gives this account : 

As he Spe older, he took part in boy-theatricals, and always as the 
‘star.’ \His preference was for portrait-painting as a vocation, but sign- 


inting\offered a more quickly remunerative field, and to this he turned 
is attention for a while. 


He even descended to lettering on fences, 


Critic 





_ ‘Number 223, 
and the highways of Hancock and adjoining Counties were picturesqu 
with the results of his genius. This became monotonous, and he again. 
turned his attention to the stage. He joined a strolling company and 
became its genius. Finding his lines faulty or unsuitable, he rewrote 
them, and sometimes recast the entire play—abridging, brightening, or 
throwing into prominence unique characters as his ideas of consistency 
demanded. At one time he attached himself to a combination in which 
the payment of salaries depended on the amount of patent medicines 
sold between acts. The stage was a large wagon drawn by horses gayly: 
caparisoned. On this was mounted a large blackboard, on which 
sketches in black and white were displayed. Riley was artist, orator and 
musician in turn, drawing illustrations and caricatures of persons in the 
motley audience, lauding the virtues of his wares, improvising additionak 
verses to a song, or playing accompaniments on violin or guitar, and: 
joining in the chorus. It was a happy, vagabond life, a rebound from. 
the repression of his earlier years. It made him familiar with his kind, 
and enriched his dialect vocabulary and his studies of human nature. 


A portrait of Mr Riley accompanies this sketch. 





The Free Parliament. 

[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No, 1330.—As achild I remember the following story: A man is. 
travelling on horseback, accompanied by his dog. Becoming convinced, 
by the dog’s strange excitement and loud barking, that he has gone mad, 
the man regretfully shoots the animal; but finding, a little farther on, 
that he has lost his saddle-bags and money, he rides back to where he 
shot the dog, and beyond. By the trail of the faithful dog’s blood he 
follows the road to the place where the lost saddle-bags lie, on which 
rests the dog, his life ebbing away. Licking his master’s hand, the dog. 
dies. Can anyone tell me where this story is to be found, in prose or 
verse ? 

HAnover, N. H. E. R. 

No. 1331.—Where can I find a statement by Walt Whitman that he 
planned a double-poem, on man-spiritual and man-human, but fell short 
of the first and only wrote the second? This is the idea, not the words. 
I am sure he wrote it, and two friends remember it within a couple of 
years ; but I have searched his Critic, Morth American Review, and 
Lippincott’s articles, and my large mass of Whitman-ana in vain, so far. 

HANovER, N. H. C. F, R. 


[Read carefully page 281 of Whitman’s ‘ Specimen Days and Collect.’} 





Publications Received. 
Receipt of new publications is ack: ledged in this col: 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. 
Bamford, 
Barr, A. 
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